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LOGICAL. 

Die Dimensionen der Wahrscheinlichkeit und die Evidenz der 
Ungewissheit. Ad. Nitsche. V. f. w. Ph., XVI, i, pp. 20-35. 

N. takes for his text a sentence which R. v. Meinong wrote {Gott. 
gel. Anz., 1890, Nv. 2, S. 56 ff.) about " The Principles of Probability- 
Calculation" {Die Principien der Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung) , a work 
of Johannes v. Kries : " The physical phenomenon of supposing ex- 
presses itself not only in the quantity whose extremes are yes and no, 
but also in a second dimension, seeing that every supposition has a 
greater or less degree of certainty." He tries to examine what the 
expression " evidence of uncertainty " can mean. We know, e.g. that 
the probability of throwing a number greater than one on a geometrical 
die is I ; but what would be the probability of throwing a number 
greater than one on a die which we have before us for the first time, 
and which only looks like a geometrical die? He takes, also, other 
examples from v. Kries' book, and finds that we have to distinguish in 
every judgment with measured degree of probability three kinds of 
certainty : 1. The certainty of the valuation at equality of a series 
of judgments, through which all the possible determinations of a given 
thing-content are, by way of experiment, asserted under a given kind of 
conditions. 2. The certainty which falls on a given single phenomenon, 
or on a group of phenomena considered as one, through the valuation 
at equality of the (different possible) judgments. 3. The certainty of 
the computation process. In closing, N. examines R. v. Meinong's 
supposition that the conviction that a given memory image refers to an 
experienced reality, does not rest on immediate evidence, but on a 
supposition-evidence. 
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Beitrdge zur Logik (Erster Artikel). A. Richl. V. f. w. Ph., 
XVI, 1, pp. 1-19. 

All our cognitions and experiences and mental convictions are ex- 
pressed in the form of sentences. The logical elements of an assertion 
must be distinguished from the grammatical construction of a sentence. 
A concept without any special sign could not be maintained in conscious- 
ness, it would be pressed out of consciousness by sensible presentations. 
A concept is as such abstract : this is its essential character, from which 
its other characteristics, especially its generality, are dependent. The 
generality essential to a concept as such must not be confused with 
indeterminateness. Generality belongs to the form of the concept, not 
to its content. The formation of concepts rests on the possibility of 
distinction. Concepts stand in many ways in relation to each other, or 
they are brought by their objects into such relations ; thus, a concept 
may be represented by other conceptions, and this is called definition. 
There are no absolutely simple or indefinable concepts. A concept is 
equal to its definition, or to the totality of its definitions. Definitions 
are no assertions, although they have the form of assertions ; an assertion 
goes outside the realm of presentation and thought. There are two 
kinds of assertions : one is formed through the connection of our per- 
ceptions, and the other through the connection of our conceptions, i.e. 
judgments and "conceptual sentences." It is speech which makes it 
possible for us to distinguish our conceptional from our perceptional 
presentations. Judgment in its real meaning is the reference of a 
mental content to a reality lying beyond this act — as Mr. Bradley 
brings out (Principles 0/ Logic). 

Die Dreherschen Antinomien. Ludwig Fischer. Z. f. Ph., 
XCIX, 2, pp. 233-244. 

This is a reply to E. Dreher's article, Antinomien und Paralogismen 
in 98. 2 of this Zeitschrift. D. had there treated the arguments, well 
known to antiquity, of Eubulides and Protagoras and the so-called 
" Crocodile " conclusion. F. criticises and attempts to show inconsis- 
tencies in D.'s definitions of an infinitely small and of an infinitely large 
quantity. He also finds his proof that time and space are not continuous 
quantities unconvincing, and holds that there is no ground for the resulting 
paradox that motion must be thought as resulting from states of rest. 
F. treats of the notions of infinite and continuous quanta from the 
mathematical point of view, and it is impossible here to summarize 
the argument. 
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Der Satz vom Grunde ah Princip des Schliessens. Dr. Franz 
Erhardt. Z. f. Ph., XCIX, 2, pp. 129-182. 

The purpose of this paper is to show how all the forms of conclusion 
formulated by Logic can be reduced to the Principle of Reason and 
Consequent. The Progressive Conclusion is the conclusion of the con- 
sequent from the reason : the Regressive Conclusion is the conclusion 
of the non-existence of the reason from the non-existence of the 
conclusion. Only in the case of the sole and exclusive reason can we 
infer from the existence of the conclusion to the existence of the 
reason; and only when there is one definite condition of a conse- 
quence given can we infer from the non-existence of the reason the 
non-existence of the consequent. As to Conversion : we infer here 
regressively from the consequence to the reason; in the case of the 
converse of an A and an I, we infer from the existence of the conse- 
quence the existence of the reason ; and in the case of the converse 
of an E we infer from the removal of the consequence the removal of 
the reason. As to Contraposition : in the case of the contraposition 
of an A, we infer from the removal of the consequence the removal 
of the reason ; in the contraposition of an E, from the existence of 
the consequence to the existence of the reason ; in the contraposition 
of an O, we conclude from the consequent to the reason, as in the 
conversion of an I. It is thus evident that the traditional separation 
of Conversion and Contraposition rests on grammatical and not on 
logical grounds. As to Opposition : that one contradictory should be 
false when the other is true is a consequence from the very meaning 
of ' all ' and ' some ' and negation. The reasoning termed Modal 
Consequence is manifestly based on the Principle of Reason and Con- 
sequent. In the first syllogistic figure we conclude from the reason to 
a consequence of the consequence ; in the second figure we have a 
mixed or a regressive-progressive conclusion, for in the major premise 
we argue from the reason to the consequence and in the minor from 
the consequence to the reason ; in the third figure we have also a 
mixed conclusion, for in the minor we conclude from the consequence 
to the reason and in the major from the reason to the consequence ; 
in the fourth figure we have to do with a doubly-regressive reasoning, 
for we conclude from the consequence to the reason of the reason. 
Through all this we see what the middle term really is : a syllogism is 
only possible where two premises are given with a common concept 
which is logically consequence in the one premise and reason in the 
other. Then when we compare syllogism with induction through ana- 
logical reasoning we see that the inference process in its last resort is 
always the deduction of a logical conclusion from its logical ground. 
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What really distinguishes the analogical from the syllogistic inference 
is not so much the progress from the particular to the particular in 
contradistinction to the descent from the general to the particular, as 
the difference in the certainty about the inner connection of the concep- 
tions that are given in the premises. When one instance (as in a 
geometrical figure) really gives us the inner connection between certain 
attributes and certain others, we do not need any more an analogical 
inference to conclude about the connection of these attributes in other 
or new instances, but may do this syllogistically. The Inductive con- 
clusion does not present us with anything new in relation to the analogi- 
cal inference ; it only extends the consequence which analogy draws for 
one case to the whole class of objects which agree with the former objects 
in the definite relation which made the analogical inference possible. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL. 



Ueber Messbarkeit psychisclier Acte. C. Gutberlet. Phil. 
Jahr., V, 1, pp. 42-51. 

Mental acts have intensity, a definite magnitude, and so are con- 
ceivably measurable. But for measurement proper, the amount of 
difference between them must be ascertainable. This is not given by 
immediate judgment, but must be sought through circuitous means 
taught by psycho-physics. 

It is not to be admitted that only rough measurements of mental acts 
are possible. Practice brings considerable accuracy in determining both 
the quality, e.g. of the situation of musical notes on the scale, and of 
intensity, e.g. of the light of the stars, and of intellectual attainments or 
ability, e.g. under the marking system. 

Fechner starts from the principle that if several values are given as 
increasing and decreasing, it is possible to judge of the equality or 
inequality of any two, and so to determine a number of equivalent 
magnitudes. On this principle all physical measurement is based. In 
that sphere there is the difficulty that equivalent units cannot be deter- 
mined with perfect accuracy. The errors thus arising are diminished 
by artificial means of observation, and by repetition of the measurement. 
The arrangement of the stars in classes according to their degrees of 
brightness shows that equality in sensations of light may be perceived, 
and the amount of inequality measured. Hence every psychical dif- 
ference may be regarded as a definite multiple of the difference between 
two adjoining degrees on a scale of intensity. A psychical measure 
may thus be obtained from determinations of equality in different parts 
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of the scale ; and we may find how many times a smaller difference is 
contained in a larger. But to measure the difference is not necessarily 
to measure the sensations that differ. 

Der cesthetische Contrast in den Erscheinungen des Erhabenen. 
E. X. Pfeifer. Phil. Jahr., V, 1, pp. i-n. 

This connects with a preceding article (Bd. II, pp. 164 ff.) on aesthetic 
contrasts. In the case of the sublime, contrast is especially significant. 
Kant maintains ( Critique of Judgment, sect. 27) that in the apprehen- 
sion of the sublime, imagination and reason come into conflict, since the 
sublime object surpasses the capacity of the imagination, but conforms 
to the reason. While he finds this contrast a subjective one, the writer 
tries to show that in all cases, but especially in those of moral sublimity, 
it has an objective reality. Such a conflict as Kant finds, while possibly 
existent elsewhere, certainly does not appear in the cases of moral 
sublimity, for in such cases the imagination has no incentive to attempt 
aesthetic appreciation, and thus to run counter to reason. Rather do 
our sympathy on the one hand, and our reason on the other, arouse con- 
flicting feelings, which represent and reproduce the objective contrast. 

Studies from the Laboratory of Experimental Psychology of the 
University of Wisconsin. By Joseph Jastrow, Ph. D. Am. J.Ps., IV, 
2, pp. 198-229. 

1. The effect of fore -knowledge upon repetition-times. Conclusion 
reached was that, " as the range of possible words decreases in extent, 
as the subject's expectation is more and more definite, the time needed 
to repeat the word becomes shorter." 2. A novel optical illusion. 
Investigation of the bands produced by moving a horizontal rod up or 
down before a rotating disk composed of two rectors differing in color 
and shade. 3. Accessory apparatus for accurate time-measurements, 
(a) For control of the chromoscope. (l>) For timing the rotation of 
disks, (c ) For a way of color-mixing. 4. The psycho-physic series and 
the time-sense. Experiment consisted in assigning time-intervals given 
on the metronome to different classes. Results grouped themselves ap- 
proximately under the psycho-physic law. 5. The psycho-physic series 
and the motor sense. Movements of the forearm within the limits 5 to 
190 millimeters were assigned to six classes. Results approximated an 
arithmetic rather than a geometric series. 6. The interference of mental 
processes — a preliminary survey. The problem is the power of carry- 
ing on two mental processes at once. Motor processes interfere with 
motor processes ; and the time of performing certain mental processes 
(reading sentences, words, etc.) is increased by motor processes. 
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Ueber den Einfluss der Intensitat der Reize auf die Reactionszeit 
der Klange. Dr. Gotz Martius. Phil. Stud., VIII, 3, pp. 470-486. 

Experiments undertaken, in the first instance, to test Stumpf s asser- 
tion that high tones have an especial sensation value as regards intensity. 
The test was made by finding reaction-times for different intensities of 
the same tone. In light of the experiments, the author also reviews the 
opinion of Wundt, Exner, and others, that, in general, reaction-times 
decrease with the increase in intensity of stimuli. M. found that, with 
a proper amount of practice and training of the attention, the reaction- 
times for strong impressions of sound arising from a series of stimuli 
differing considerably in intensity were equal, but that for very weak 
impressions the reaction-times were longer, notwithstanding practice 
and training of the attention. The cause of the increase of the reaction- 
times with weak impressions lies in the difficulty of perceiving them, 
and in the slower co-ordination of impression and motion, and not to 
purely physiological processes of transmission. 

Untersuchung ilber die Sclidtzung von Schallintensitdten nach 
der Methode der Mitteleren Abstufungen. Von Frank Angell. Phil. 
Stud., VII, 3, pp. 414-468. 

Author criticises the ' proportional ' hypothesis of the relation of 
stimulus to sensation, finds there are as many forms of the hypothesis 
as there are advocates of it, shows that in any form it is meaningless, 
self-contradictory, and not capable of experimental proof, and supports 
the ' difference ' hypothesis in the sense of a law of Apperception. 
Merkel's results drawn from experiments with several psycho-physical 
methods are not in agreement with one another, nor with any known 
psycho-physical law. The methods of doubled stimuli and mean grada- 
tions are tested experimentally, and the following conclusions are arrived 
at. 1 ) The method of doubled stimuli cannot be considered as of any 
value in psycho-physics. 2) The sources of error in the comparison 
of sound-intensities according to the method of mean gradations are 
numerous enough, when the variable stimulus is moved regularly in 
one direction, to obscure the actual relation of stimulus to sensation. 
3) Irregular change of the variable in the method of mean gradations 
does not prevent a reliable comparison of differences of sound-inten- 
sities, and with this irregular change, the method is to be considered 
valid. 4) Freed from the disturbing influences of expectation, and 
stereotyped ways of judging, the comparison of broad differences of 
sound-intensities gives results corresponding to the requirements of 
Weber's law. 
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Einige Beobachtungen iiber Schwebungen und Differenztdne. 
Von E. W. Scripture. Phil. Stud., VII, 4, pp. 630-632. 

Dove first observed that from two tuning-forks, one held beside each 
ear, beats would arise, though neither fork were sounding loudly enough 
to be heard in the remoter ear. S. concludes that the interference takes 
place in the central organ. He also shows that difference tones, which 
disappear under similar circumstances, can be heard together with beats 
when one fork is set before one ear and the other on the head, or when 
both forks are set on the head. 

TJieoretische und experimented Begrilndimg der Fehlermethoden. 
Von Dr. Julius Merkel. Phil. Stud., VII, 4, pp. 558-629. 

The article is, for the most part, a mathematical discussion of the 
method of right and wrong cases, and of the author's allied method of 
equal and unequal cases. _ 

Taking Gauss's theory of observation errors as a basis, M. finds form- 
ulae for the probable positive and negative errors and for the measure 
of accuracy for the m. of r. and w. cases where equal stimuli are used, 
as well as for the distribution of the ' equal ' cases with stimuli of differ- 
ent intensities. Formulae are also found for the elimination of the 
constant errors of the method. 

Distinguishing between the method of mean gradations with minimal 
changes when the object is to find a ' middle ' between two given stimuli, 
and his own method of mean gradations when ' middle ' judgments are 
avoided, the author shows that such ' middle ' judgments as do occur 
are to be distributed according to the formulae of his method of equal 
and unequal cases. A similar plan of distribution is to be followed 
in case of judgments of ' double ' in the author's method of " doubled 
stimuli." The relations of the threshold values in the several methods 
of r. and w. c, of equal and unequal c, and of minimal changes, are also 
mathematically deduced. 

Das Relativitdtsprincip in Herbert Spencer's psychologischer Ent- 
ivicklungslehre. E. Pace. Phil. Stud., VII, 4, pp. 487-557. 

Spencer holds that our knowledge, not less than the outer world, has 
evolved from a condition where its elements were still homogeneous 
and united. In the course of development they gradually become sepa- 
rated and opposed to each other ; the ultimate reality remains however 
in spite of all differentiating, the unconditioned in which the conditioned 
factors of knowledge are united. P. divides his discussion into (1) the 
original unity; (2) the negation of the unity; (3) the restoration of 
unity. He holds that neither of the two factors, subject and object, 
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appears in our perceiving consciousness ; for just this separation points 
to an earlier state which united subject and object in the same reality. 
Thought has not to create a unity out of a plurality, but to analyze the 
given unity and logically distinguish its factors. This separation, which P. 
ascribes to thought, is for Spencer a fact already brought about by devel- 
opment. His failure, according to P., consists in his trying to solve a 
logical problem by means of a biological or psychological answer. The 
fundamental property of consciousness is just the activity of will, which 
Spencer has neglected. A mere repetition of experience does not disturb 
the original unity of thought and object. Further, he maintains that 
Spencer, in his analysis of existence, does not create an objective reality 
for us. At the beginning of his analysis the feelings — even the " feeling 
of resistance " — were mere phenomena of consciousness, and such they 
remain to the end. As regards the relativity of knowledge, if any one 
regards all knowledge as a relation between subject and object, he will 
indeed suppose that the subjective factors are . originally separated from 
the objective, and brought into relation through knowledge. It is more 
just, however, to confine this description to the sphere of thinking. The 
relations which are constituted by thought connect only the isolated con- 
ceptions in the place of sense-perceptions. Whenever the objective worth 
of knowledge is considered, the expression " relative " is to be avoided. 
Only the knowledge that we have negated the original unity can justify 
the hope of again uniting its elements in thought. Since we are able to 
explain the world by thought, that which we suppose as ground of unity 
must be intelligible. The Unknowable can set limits to our knowledge : 
it cannot complete it. If the Absolute is unknowable, it is vain to ask 
whether it is useless to ask whether it is fixed and unchanging, or in pro- 
cess of development ; for we are not in a position either to affirm or 
deny anything concerning it. P. holds that in Spencer's view of the 
problem of a theory of knowledge lies his fundamental failure. Subject 
and object are set over against each other, and the question is how they 
can be brought into agreement. Hence arises the fruitless attempt to 
clothe purely subjective phenomena with objective reality. 



ETHICAL. 



Ueber das Gebet. Ein religionsphilosophisclies Fragment. Send- 
schreiben an Herrn E. Renan in Paris. M. J. Monrad. Phil. 
Mon., XXVIII, 1 and 2, pp. 25-37. 

I presuppose only religion, i.e. practical belief in God, without which 
there can scarcely be any question of prayer. I set out, also, from the 
fact that at least naive praying is always originally combined with belief 
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in a possible answer ; the one who prays hopes — whether with or with- 
out reason is to be investigated hereafter — that his prayer will bring 
him a longed-for good. 

How, then, in this sense is answer to prayer at all possible under the 
reign of universal law ? 

In so far as the prayer is a real religious prayer, a real elevation of 
the self to God, in so far will the subject be purified by the very act 
of prayer from egoistic desires, in so far his wishes and views will coin- 
cide with the universal objective ends, and he may expect an answer. 
He who prays aright raises himself above his abstract finite subjectivity 
into unity with the universal, objective, divine order. 

The objective course of things, as merely objective, is an abstraction ; 
in its real significance it is that for which the subject takes it. As the 
subject submits himself to the laws of the objective, and makes them 
his own, the freedom and power of the subject over the objective 
increase. When we pray for earthly goods, or to be freed from earthly 
evils, it is not these external things themselves that we want, but an 
expected enjoyment from their use, or a freedom from fear or pain. 
By the direct effect of the prayer on the subject, that which was looked 
upon as an evil may be converted into a good. In that the prayer 
elevates the subject above its limited individuality, and harmonizes it 
with the objective and necessary, it frees it from the painful impressions 
of their external necessity. But further, it can scarcely be denied that 
prayer, by means of the change which it effects first and immediately in 
the subject, can thereby produce changes in the external relations. 
Spirit is ultimately lord of nature. The spirit of man exercises a control 
over the external objective world in so far as he apparently submits 
himself to the laws of nature, or, to speak more properly, falls in with 
the universal divine reason permeating the objective, and makes its laws 
his own. Every human subject is a co-determining factor in that which 
we call the objective world-relation, and every change that occurs in 
each human consciousness produces a change in the world at large, 
in the constellation of spirits on which at last even the external events 
depend. This influence of individual subjects will be all the greater, of 
course, the nearer and more intimately they are united with the true centre 
of the universal spiritual life, the spirit of spirits, about which the universe 
gravitates, whether with or without the conscious will of the individual. 

Die Selbstzersetsung dcr Verantwortlichkcitstheorie Eduard von 
Hartmann's. Dr. N. Kurt. Z. f. Ph., XCIX, 2, pp. 244-257. 

According to Hartmann, an agent must be held morally responsible, 
because a normally organized person of our present civilization may 
be supposed to have a character, which enables him to resist tempta- 
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tions. He can arouse the activity of ideation, and meet his impulses 
with opposing motives. Here Hartmann deserts his principles and 
pursues a phantom of freedom. His presupposition is that morality has 
reached an advanced state of development before such resistance on the 
part of the doer is possible. Herein lies an unconscious acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that these moral powers necessarily influence the will. 
The fact that one man applies anti-impulsive motives, the other not, is 
due to the former's possessing more moral insight and will-power than 
the latter; and this condition depends on innumerable causes. The 
final product of all these causes is, therefore, absolutely determined, 
and cannot be considered free and responsible. In many passages of 
his Philosophy of the Unconscious, Hartmann's language is that of the 
determinist, in the face of which his attempt to find a basis for blame 
must be futile. It is a contradiction in his philosophy to hold, on the 
one hand, the uniform development of all physical and moral powers, 
on the other, to deny that they act according to uniform law. Because 
a man, who has been systematically trained, is able to resist temptations, 
he is not, on that account, free and responsible. K. would hold him 
responsible because certain causes must, if the conditions are favorable, 
necessarily produce insight and morality. 

Hypnotisme et Criminality J. Liegeois. Rev. Ph., XVII, 3, 
pp. 233-272. 

The present article treats only of the relations between hypnotism and 
criminality. This is a serious question, as some hypnotic subjects are 
quite capable of committing the gravest crimes under the influence of 
suggestion. It is to be remembered, however, that irresistible criminal 
suggestion is possible only in a very few cases — about four per cent of 
those experimented upon. But in a city like Paris even this means 
100,000 persons. The state of the hypnotic subject is often very singular, 
not at all like sleep. He appears to be in a perfectly normal condition, 
except as to the one point on which the command or the prohibition of 
the experimenter rests. Observation of an hypnotic subject to whom a 
criminal act has been suggested is instructive. At first there may be 
hesitation, perplexity, etc., but at length the idea suggested holds the 
field alone, and the suggested act is performed fatally, without regret or 
remorse, for as soon as accomplished it is forgotten. Cases of " double 
personality" are well authenticated. Here the patient, when in the 
"condition seconde" commonly remembers both ordinary experiences 
and what has happened during previous attacks ; but in the normal condi- 
tion he remembers only normal experiences. By analogy with this state 
(which arises spontaneously) L. gives the name of " condition seconde 
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provoquce " to the psychological state into which particularly good sub- 
jects fall, at the moment when they realize, by suggestion, acts which 
border upon the criminal. The two states are almost completely iden- 
tical, notably in what concerns the physiological condition. The latter, 
however, is obviously the more dangerous, as the subject may become 
a ready instrument for the criminal designs of another. This is not, as 
some maintain, the ordinary hypnotic state. In the latter, the subject 
is plunged into a wholly passive condition ; he has all the appearance of 
one who sleeps. In the " condition seconde provoquec," the subject, 
when acting out suggestions which may have been given months before, 
has all the appearance of one who is awake. This is of great importance 
from the medico-legal point of view. After thus establishing the possi- 
bility of causing crimes by hypnotic suggestion, L. presents judicial facts 
in which one has to recognize hypnotic phenomena, and in particular 
the incontestable production of the " condition seconde." He also de- 
scribes a very significant experiment by Dr. Auguste Voisin. In the 
presence of three magistrates of the Court of Appeals of Paris, M. Voisin 
ordered a subject to go, after he woke up, and stab a sick person lying 
in his bed. The subject did as directed. Of course the victim turned 
out to be a manikin. Now, with trained subjects, fifteen seconds is suf- 
ficient to put subject asleep, make suggestion, and wake him up again, 
with an irresistible tendency to perform some act. All this shows that 
hypnotism might become a dreadfully effective instrument of crime. 
The principal characteristic of the facts of suggestion is the loss of 
memory. The hypnotic knows neither from whom, nor when, nor how, 
he has received the suggestion. This amnesia may be spontaneous, or 
produced by suggestion. When hypnotized again, however, the subject 
remembers all, unless it has been suggested that he forget certain facts. 
Susceptibility to suggestion is a source of danger in the army. A case 
is cited in which a young man was made to perform almost incredible 
antics before his colonel without even being hypnotized in any regular 
way. Other examples are also given. It is thus shown that there are, 
in army and navy, soldiers and marines suggestible even in the waking 
state, or capable — even without suggestion — of falling into the " condi- 
tion seconde" and of forgetting who they are and what duties devolve 
upon them. Admitting that there are only four such persons in a hun- 
dred, it is still a fact of great importance, which might become the cause 
of great perils for the national defence. Meantime no one seems to be 
seriously disquieted. In the same way the peace of families is menaced. 
To say nothing of wills and testaments, not only might young women be 
violated, and that even without their preserving any remembrance of the 
fact, when returned to their normal condition, but they might be inspired 
with the lowest sentiments and the most shameful inclinations. No 
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family is free from this danger. Is there a remedy ? L. thinks that one 
exists, and that it is found in what he calls " suggestion attenuee." If, 
having hypnotized a very suggestible person, one suggests to him that 
hereafter nobody will be able to hypnotize him, the announced result 
takes place. It holds true of all but the experimenter himself. Every 
one should ascertain to what degree he is suggestible. If the result is 
negative, he may be perfectly at ease. Otherwise it is absolutely essen- 
tial that a competent and honorable person should suggest to him that 
in the future nobody, by any means whatever, shall be able to hypnotize 
him or make suggestions to him. This " suggestion attenuee " is a sort 
of moral vaccination. 

Contributions to the History of the Social Contract Theory. 
D. G. Ritchie. Political Science Quarterly, VI, 4, pp. 656-676. 

The social contract theory did not originate with the philosophers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It had its roots in the 
popular consciousness of medieval society, and had been anticipated 
by the Greek Sophists. In the popular consciousness of the middle 
ages, and among writers on the ecclesiastical side, there grew up that 
particular form of the contract theory which has fixed itself most promi- 
nently in the minds of ordinary men — the idea of a contract between 
government and people. Locke published his Treatise of Civil Gov- 
ernment m defence of the principles of the revolution of 1688, and it 
is commonly believed that he maintained this theory of a contract 
between king and people ; but the original compact on which he bases 
civil government is, just as with Hobbes and with Rousseau, a compact 
between individual and individual, not between government (of what- 
ever sort) and people. If the person or persons entrusted with the 
government fail to give satisfaction, they may be dismissed and others 
put in their place. This is identical with what is most essential in 
Rousseau's theory. The latter says explicitly that the institution of 
government is not a contract : the social contract by which the sover- 
eign people is constituted excludes every other. Rousseau has this 
advantage over Locke that he does not attempt to make out an histori- 
cal justification for the social contract. The philosophers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries who held this theory, did not borrow it 
directly from the Greeks. Hooker implicitly united the two distinct 
theories that political society is based upon contract and that the people 
is sovereign — the theories held later by Locke and Rousseau. Locke 
purposely based his political thinking upon Hooker, because Hooker 
was an authority acceptable to the Anglican Tories with whom he had 
to argue. But historical events were making the idea of compact 
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between individual and individual familiar to many in the early seven- 
teenth century. Such were the Scottish Covenant and the covenant 
made by the emigrants on board the Mayflower when they found them- 
selves off "the northern parts of Virginia," where there was no existing 
government under whose authority they would come. For the purposes 
of political philosophy, the history of the social contract theory ends with 
Rousseau. Kant and Fichte only repeat the theory in Rousseau's form, 
with a rather more complete consciousness of what it implies. History 
does not refute a theory which is unhistorical, but the growth of the 
historical spirit makes such a theory less and less attractive. The idea 
of organic growth has become a commonplace. But a merely historical 
account of what has been in the past is no sufficient philosophical 
explanation of a political society. Fouillee has endeavored to express 
the truth of both ways of regarding society by saying that the highest 
form of it must be an " organisme contractuel." The time has come 
when we can be just to Montesquieu and Burke without being unjust to 
Locke and Rousseau. 



METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Zum Begriff der unbewussten Vorstellung. E. v. Hartmann. 
Phil. Mon., XXVIII, i and 2, pp. 1-25. 

Representation [Vorstellung is translated thus throughout] includes, 
qualitatively, sensation, intuition, and concept, and as to the source of 
the activity, perception, recollection, and phantasy. The question is 
which of these kinds of the genus representation is possible in the sense 
of an unconscious representation. Unconscious sensation is impossible, 
for where sensation exists it implies a consciousness. Unconscious sense 
intuition is also impossible, as it is built up out of sensations. An 
unconscious concept is perfectly impossible ; it is the conscious under- 
standing which abstracts. Unconscious perception or apperception, 
and unconscious recollection, and unconscious phantasy are also im- 
possible. We can't introduce the character of unconsciousness into 
representation through feeling; feeling is either conscious or it is 
nothing. But is there no other kind of representation than the kinds 
enumerated? Unconscious representation of course, if it exist, must 
be incapable of being experienced, but we can't conclude from this 
that it does not exist ; that it can't be experienced is a negative support 
of (the hypothesis of) unconscious representation. Positively, then, 
unconscious representation is determined as ' intellectual intuition ' 
\intellectuelle Anschammg~\. Intellectual intuition and unconscious 
representation are different expressions for the same concept. One can 
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recognize in man intellectual intuition without recognizing in him beyond 
his sensuous abstract understanding also a supersensuous intuitive intel- 
lect. If any one wishes a simple term for the compound expression 
unconscious representation or unconscious intellectual function, we may 
use the word idea (specific and not generic in its signification in Greek 
and German v. English and French). Idea is equally incapable of 
being experienced along with intellectual intuition and unconscious 
representation, and like these words it excludes all difference or op- 
position, e.g. between that which is presented and that which pre- 
sents, and like them is in opposition to sensation and intuition on 
the one side and concept on the other. H. rejects the eternal and 
immutable idea ; the concreteness and the singularity of the one abso- 
lute idea attains to validity in the temporal changing content of the 
world-process. This idea is one with unconscious representation, i.e. 
if this idea exists, unconscious representation exists. On the latter H. 
builds his system. 

Die Wirklichkeit als Phanomen des Geistes. A. Rosinski. Phil. 
Mon., XXVIII, 3 and 4, pp. 129-153. 

This article is a criticism of Kant's Thing in Itself and of Herbart's 
Absolute Real. Experience teaches that the change in an object is con- 
ditioned not only by the cause but by its own nature also. The subject 
A occasions in B the reaction b, the subject A' the reaction b' ; b and b' 
are both expressions and states of one and the same object ; they must 
accordingly correspond to its nature. So in our mental world. The 
sensation with which we react on external impressions cannot be other- 
wise than conformable to the nature of our Self. The perception must 
be in conformity with the subjectivity of the sensibility. The subjec- 
tivity of the content of perception brings with it that of all knowledge. 
The latter is conditioned on the one hand by the laws of thought and on 
the other hand by sensation. The dualism of sense and understanding 
was the great error which fettered the metaphysics of antiquity. Every 
form of epistemological dualism must involve the understanding in con- 
tradictions. The entire nature of the spirit, the whole field of its pro- 
ductions, forms a unity. As the understanding asserts that the objects 
of the sensibility do not exist in themselves, so must it also say : All of 
my products and objects must correspond to my nature and my laws ; 
they would be different if I myself had another character. 

The 'thing in itself preserves its character of a being only through 
its qualities ; if it is posited without determination there is nothing pos- 
ited ; for that which has no determination, as Hegel teaches, is the 
Nothing. Every quality which we apply to ' the real ' can have only a 
subjective significance ; the ' thing in itself is not to be thought as 
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existing somehow, it must be posited as quite undetermined. As this 
contradiction is necessitated by our positing ' the absolute real,' so it 
can be avoided only by its negation. We must conclude, therefore, that 
because the being is such only through subjective determinations, it itself 
must be subjective ; or because no absolutely real qualities can be 
ascribed to it, and that which is without qualities is identical with the 
not-being, so it is, as ' absolute real,' a non-being. All the grounds 
which compel us to posit things are only in us and are not given to us 
from without. We have just the same right to say that perception arises 
from an inner cause as from ' things in themselves.' The phenomenon 
contains in itself the only true being. It lies in the nature of spirit to 
posit the phenomenon as real. The real need not, as Herbart says it 
must, be posited in order that the given may have a point of contact for 
its validity. The phenomenon must, to be sure, depend upon a Some- 
thing, but this Something lies within its borders. It lies in the nature of 
the spirit to posit the phenomenon as real. 



Le Probleme de la Vie (Article II). Ch. Dunan. Rev. Ph., 
XVII, 2, pp. 136-163. 

Since we cannot explain how the organism is produced by the unifica- 
tion of different portions of the world, we must admit that the world 
proceeds from it. The organism is not composite, it is one. This unity 
must be conceived as primordial and substantial, without antecedents 
and causes, whose fundamental law it is to unfold itself through time 
and space under the form of a living, organized body, embracing in its 
bounds the entire universe. Hence, it cannot be regarded as a meta- 
physical entity more or less distinct, or even separable from the body. 
D. calls it a metempirical being, transcending not only the senses and 
the imagination, but even the understanding itself. It is the whole of 
an infinite multiplicity, a whole anterior to its parts, without having any 
existence outside of them. In so far as this being is manifold, it enters 
into experience ; in so far as one, it is inaccessible. What renders the 
explanation of life by mechanism and teleology necessary is the con- 
ception according to which space and time are two media, perfectly 
homogeneous, in which phenomena successively or simultaneously de- 
velop. Consider space as a multiplicity, indefinitely diffused, and you 
must consider the things which are in space as being also diffused 
and infinitely divisible. We are then compelled to compose it of 
an infinity of infinities, like mathematical points, which can know no 
other laws than those of movement. And then movement must be con- 
sidered as the primordial reality from which everything proceeds, to 
which everything returns. Although philosophers have admitted the 
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other principle of the non-composition of extension and duration, they 
have not taken sufficient account of it in their speculations. To this 
principle we must return, if we would understand living nature. The 
contradictions involved in the other theory render its acceptance im- 
possible. All arguments lose their force, however, if we regard exten- 
sion and duration, time and space, as primordial realities, whose elements 
and principles we need not seek, because they admit of no composition, 
and result from no synthesis. Time and space are unities ; their nature 
imposes on us a conception of life (quite different from that of Leibniz 
and Descartes) according to which the living being constitutes its organs 
instead of resulting from them. 

All duration and extension, then, are one before being manifold. We 
see in duration a double nature : succession and simultaneity mutually 
imply each other. Neither pure succession nor pure simultaneity of parts 
of time can be conceived ; both render time and thinking impossible. 
Absolute succession means absolute multiplicity without any principle of 
unity ; that is, nothing. Absolute simultaneity means absolute unity 
without any multiplicity ; that is, nothing. But in the union of these two 
contraries we find the real ; this union is a fundamental, and therefore 
unanalyzable law of our mental constitution, as well as of the nature of 
things. The same reasoning applied to extension yields similar results. 
In themselves, things are neither one nor manifold, but both at the 
same time, and the same is true of consciousness ; that is, consciousness 
and nature have one and the same law. Whence it happens that 
thought is misled to look at things under an exclusive aspect, — now 
from the point of view of multiplicity, now from that of unity. 

The conclusion then reached is that duration and extension, time and 
space, present precisely the same characteristics as those attributed by us 
to living beings, i.e. they are true unities and indivisible essences. Time 
and space have not the principle of their being, either in themselves, or 
in a fundamental and irreducible law of the mind ; they are simply the 
necessary forms of every concrete existence in the phenomenal order ; 
and the principle which produces them is life. That which is one could 
not be abstract ; in the law which creates out of a metaphysical unity a 
phenomenal plurality there is real dynamic force. Time and space are 
then, metaphysically, forces, having power and life. They are but two 
aspects, not of movement, but of a living, organized being, primordial 
and absolute, causa sui. Time and space are in and through the 
organisms. We may say, therefore, life and space and time are one 
and the same thing. Empirical time and space presuppose, as the 
fundamental principle of their own nature, metaphysical time and space ; 
while metaphysical time and space necessarily give empirical time and 
space. In order that a thing be in space, it is necessary that space be 
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in some manner the being of this thing. The living being is the only 
corporeal thing which exists before its parts, and does not result from 
their mere aggregation. Since time and space and the living being are 
one and the same, we can arrive at a knowledge of life by studying the 
nature of time and space. For the sake of simplicity, D. substitutes 
the straight line. Any two points of this line determine it altogether. 
The part of the line comprised between the two points is the perfect, 
adequate, absolute expression of the entire straight line considered in 
the infinitude of its possible development. The finite is the adequate 
expression of the infinite. The only possible way in which the infinite 
can exist is to exist, like the straight line, en raison et en puissance. 
Similarly, the living being, though infinite in reality, has a bounded 
body. Parts of time and space are really expressions of total time 
and space, expressions which differ according to the positions they 
occupy. The whole of time and space, being infinite, is not adequately 
expressed by any of its parts, but only by their totality, which is itself an 
infinity. Similarly, the infinite universe does not exist in itself, but only 
in living beings, which, forming an infinity, express it an infinite number 
of times under infinitely different aspects, which are complements of 
each other. 

Transcendentaler Realismus und Idealismus mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf das Causalproblem. E. von Hartmann. Z. f. Ph., 
XCIX, 2. 

A recent book * on an epistemological problem called out this article 
defending Hartmann's " transcendental realism " against the author's 
idealistic position and his criticisms on the Grundlegung des transcen- 
dental n Realismus. 

K. has examined only the Grundlegung, while the views of H. on the 
problem of causality are largely elaborated in other writings. In that 
book he sought to prove transcendental realism indirectly by showing 
the alternative belief to be absurd. K. tries to invalidate the argument 
by holding to a transcendental subject with transcendental functions 
behind the empirical conscious subject. If correct, this would be a 
valid answer ; but two questions arise. First, Is such a position com- 
patible with consistent idealism ? and, secondly, Can it explain experi- 
ence? May this trans- subjective sphere be regarded as epistemologically 
immanent, and so consistent with idealism which believes only in the 
immanent? K. explains it as an activity lying outside the reflective 
consciousness. It is, therefore, for my consciousness trans-subjective 
and epistemologically transcendent, though metaphysically, with refer- 
ence to a possible absolute subject, it may be either transcendent or 
1 Die Entwickelung des Causalprobleme, Edmund Konig, 2 vols., 1888-9. 
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immanent. K. confuses metaphysics and epistemology, both in refer- 
ence to idealism and in reference to immanence. He assumes that 
causality is epistemologically transcendent and really disputes only its 
metaphysical transcendency, which no one advocates. He admits a 
reality independent of our consciousness, and so is an epistemological 
realist, while in his metaphysical idealism H. agrees with him. 

The absolute consciousness is doubtless the same for all empirical 
subjects, yet the existence of many subjects must be admitted, hence it 
cannot be alike for all. If it were, at any moment the content of con- 
sciousness for every empirical subject would be the same. Hence the 
absolute consciousness must be inwardly a manifold offering to each a 
different content. So I have a double relation to the absolute con- 
sciousness, one immediate to a part of the manifold, the other mediate 
to the remainder. The former constitutes me an individual, the latter 
determines the particular mode of my development. The former is 
epistemologically transcendent but belongs to my individual subjectiv- 
ity, which it calls into existence, and is therefore not trans-subjective. 
The transcendent thus embraces subjective and trans-subjective. In 
reality the subjective includes the unconscious side of the individual, 
while the immanent is limited to the conscious. Consciousness per- 
ceives as essentially its own what comes from the subjectively tran- 
scendent, while what comes from the trans-subjectively transcendent 
is .interpreted as an immanent voucher for an objective. The episte- 
mological distinction between subject and object is not drawn between 
the conscious and the unconscious, but both are regarded as part of 
the subject. Empiricism admits only trans-subjective transcendent 
causality, the a priori system only subjective transcendent causality. 
Each is one-sided. Transcendental realism avoids the error and in- 
cludes, the truth of each. It shows empiricism that the dependence 
of consciousness on the trans-subjective is not immediate but mediated 
by the a priori functions of the subject ; it shows the a priori system 
that its doctrine of a purely subjective transcendent causality is incapa- 
ble of offering any explanation of changes in consciousness. 

The epistemologically transcendent reality of causality does not deny 
its subjective ideality for the individual, or its metaphysically objective 
ideality, or its immanence in some absolute consciousness. The imma- 
nent causality, to which all transcendental idealists like K. resort in 
order to supplement the deficiencies of their subjective transcendent 
causality, is no causality at all, but only the broken shadows on the field 
of consciousness of the trans-subjective transcendent causality. To 
maintain it they have to eliminate from causation the ideas of efficient 
activity, necessity, and conceivability of the connection and retain only 
uniform sequence, but even then the attempt fails. 
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K. thinks he has refuted rationalism as well as empiricism, and thus 
established positivism. But the refutation of an exclusive rationalism 
may lead either to positivism or to a synthesis of the two. The true 
view is the latter. The remainder of the article is -a criticism of K.'s 
irrational positivism. The contents of the process of nature are rela- 
tively irrational, but the absolutely irrational appears in the form of 
indeterminate sequence and change. For this is a violation of the law 
of identity. The principle of ideality is reason and of reality is will. 
Causality is neither rational nor irrational but a synthesis of both, of 
reason and will. 

Uber die fortschreitende Entwicklung des Menschengeschlechts. 
F. Rosenberger. V. f. W. Ph., XV, 4, pp. 4 1 8-444, and XVI, i, pp. 
36-75- 

I. Intellectual Development : That an addition has been made to 
the stock of knowledge is nowhere denied. The question in dispute is 
whether the race has grown in mental power. All mental activities are 
conditioned by the constitution of the brain. If, then, a development 
could be proved for this organ, the above question would have to receive 
an affirmative answer. But owing to the objections raised against the 
law of inheritance, R. surrenders this line of argument for the following : 
Our knowledge is intuitive and deductive. The deductive method being 
merely a method of proof is incapable of development. All intuitive 
cognition depends on the pure forms of the mind, space, time, sub- 
stance, causality, etc., by means of which the material offered by the 
senses is combined into a unity. Our intuitions of space and time dis- 
cover a marked advance. Our conception of the universe has been 
enlarged so as to embrace the notion of an infinite number of solar sys- 
tems. On the other hand, the microscope reveals to us wonderful 
microcosms. Chemistry divides matter into molecules which are fur- 
ther subdivided until we have an infinite individualization. The phys- 
icist conceives such particles as being in constant motion, and thus 
arrives at the notion of infinitely small spaces of time. A similar prog- 
ress may be ascribed to the forms of the intellect. Apparently dis- 
parate phenomena have been combined into new unities, physics gath- 
ering all causes under the concept of physical energy. 

An improvement of the brain runs parallel with this intensification of 
mental powers, and such acquired qualities are transmitted to subsequent 
generations. Though the advance is temporarily retarded by unfavora- 
ble conditions there is, nevertheless, a gradual elevation of human 
intelligence. 

II. The Progress of Human Happiness : Passive happiness inva- 
riably ends in surfeit and disgust. Free, unhindered activity is the only 
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source of human felicity. This activity must be turned to definite ends, 
and be fruitful, in order to be accompanied by a feeling of satisfaction. 
Labor is the only source of human happiness. If it can be shown that 
there has been an increase of human activity, the question as to the 
progress of happiness is settled. The races of antiquity were restricted 
to the use of muscular forces, being almost utterly ignorant of the advan- 
tages, offered by the forces of inorganic nature. Man has extended his 
control over nature by his discovery of heat and electricity. Every 
advance in this direction indicates a corresponding increase of human 
activity, which in turn means a surplusage of happiness. Of course, 
the complete unfolding of all the powers of the race is possible only 
through the concerted action of its members. Every conflict within 
the whole means a waste of energy, and obstructs progress. The more 
intricate the system of co-operation becomes, the more difficult is the 
harmonious regulation of society. The solution of this problem must 
be left to the social sciences, and these also must attempt to remove 
inequalities. But the individuals themselves have to direct their powers 
to the attainment of social happiness. 

III. The Progress of Human Virtue : Virtue is a relative notion. 
He is virtuous who furthers the activity of his fellows, in so far as this 
conduces to the welfare of the whole and of the individual. Egoistic 
virtue seeks the enlargement of the individual's sphere of activity to the 
disadvantage of other individuals. The application of such a principle 
would result in the bellum omnium contra omnes, and would defeat 
itself. For egoism the partial or total destruction of the individuality 
through disease or death is absolutely tragical. Egoism, therefore, 
necessarily ends in pessimism, while pessimism indicates the conscious 
bankruptcy of egoism. Egoism signifies vice, humanism, virtue. Family 
life makes against egoism, and is the source of virtue. Whatever disturbs 
it impedes the advance of human virtue. Monogamy is the indispensa- 
ble natural form of marriage. But if we define virtue as the furtherance 
of social activity, the ends of the individual cannot be confined to a 
narrow sphere, which having its own peculiar egoism, would be a draw- 
back to general progress. The circles must, therefore, widen. Now the 
existence of the state testifies to the fact that the range of human virtue 
has been enlarged. Social organizations are growing in number and in 
the extent of their free activities. The highest end will have been attained 
when each individual controls himself, and there is no need of external 
state-compulsion. Such a goal is, to be sure, an ideal one, the approach 
to it, consequently, slow. It cannot be gainsaid, however, that the state 
is gradually extending the boundaries of its activity. Humanism does 
not require the sacrifice of the individual and of individual conscious- 
ness ; the individual must act, and, in order to act, must feel himself as 
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a personality, a demand which makes a certain amount of egoism neces- 
sary. It is, however, no absolute egoism, but one that feels itself one 
with a wider circle, whose welfare it furthers as its own. 



Le Temps, sa Nature et sa Mesure. G. Lechalas. Rev. Ph., 
XVII, 3, pp. 273-280. 

When Leibniz said that time is the order of successions, he stated a 
terrible problem without solving it, for he did not tell us what succes- 
sions are. For one who regards time as a reality independent of the 
things which pass, the question appears simple. But if time itself van- 
ishes too, what do we mean by saying that one phenomenon has pre- 
ceded or followed another? L. reduces the idea of time to that of 
occasional cause. In a group of facts, those which are the condition of 
the others are said to precede them, and vice versa. The principle 
of mechanical determinism may be reduced to the statement that the 
states of a system of material points are determined, the one by the 
other, and that the determining states are called by definition anterior 
to the determined states, it being possible for each to be at the same 
time determined and determining, according as one considers its rela- 
tion to the one or to the other of the different states. But it may be 
said that even here we employ the notion of simultaneity, which implies 
time. We must deepen the notion of simultaneity. A motionless world 
would be out of time, or rather time would not exist ; yet we should 
speak of the simultaneity of the different relations existing between the 
parts of this world. As soon as one considers variable states, he is led 
to imagine dynamic states which enter into time ; but one needs, as 
point of departure, only static states, and consequently does not fall into 
a vicious circle, as if he had really assumed at the start the temporal 
notion of simultaneity. This latter notion is clearly implied in phenom- 
ena like the mutual attraction of two bodies, for these stand to each 
other in the double relation of cause and effect. If there existed several 
series of phenomena absolutely independent of each other, these series 
would belong to different times, so that there would be neither simulta- 
neity nor succession between two phenomena belonging respectively to 
these distinct series. Here one might ask if the existence of an omnis- 
cient intelligence would result in resolving into a unity these independent 
times. It cannot be denied that this doctrine comes into conflict with 
common sense, but such has been the fate of most thorough-going met- 
aphysical theories. If time reduces itself in reality to the relation of 
occasional cause to effect, strictly speaking, it can admit of no measure. 
All that one can do in the case of a series of phenomena united by this 
unique relation is to count these phenomena. But the most complete 
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incoherence appears to prevail between the different series of motions. 
If this is true on the physical, much more is it true on the psychic, plane. 
The psychic life offers the most striking contradictions between that 
which one might consider as the numbers of states of consciousness of 
two men during the same time, these numbers not appearing in any way 
proportional to each other. But the inferior phenomena which are most 
intimately connected with the corporeal life, present certain divisions of 
a remarkable uniformity. Sleep and wakefulness divide our existence 
into periods singularly alike. From facts like this we are led to form 
groups of these states which are nearly regular, and to call them equal. 
Then the motions of the sun, which preside over these fundamental phe- 
nomena of our existence, furnish us with a means of making a division 
into equal parts as small as we please. This affirmation does not in 
any way depend upon the relative or absolute character of time. L.'s 
theory of the measure of time may be adopted independently of his 
hypothesis as to its true nature. 

Das Ich tmd die Aussenwelt. Von Oswald Kulpe. ErsterArti- 
kel. Phil. Stud., VII, 3, pp. 394-413- 

As different accounts of a matter of fact have given rise to contradic- 
tory theories (or, as the author terms them, "Reflections"), so have 
contradictory theories in science given rise to problems whose solution 
is the aim of " philosophic reflection," or theory of knowledge. The 
title of the article indicates one of these problems, which arises from 
ascribing contradictory spatial qualities to the same event or sum of 
events. On one side, the events which make up sense-perceptions are 
represented as belonging to a world outside of me; on the other side, 
they are called ideas within me. There are three ways of reconciling 
the contradiction : 1st. By duplicating the qualities of the events ; this 
way may be termed the material standpoint. 2d. By making the two 
spatial qualities coincide, or by setting one aside altogether ; the formal 
standpoint. 3d. The meaning of the qualities can be so interpreted 
that the contradiction, which exists merely for the spatial difference of 
the same matter of fact, disappears ; this is the critical standpoint. Of 
the material standpoint there are five aspects, varying from the attribu- 
tion to the ego of mere form, — indefinite and empty, — through the 
vulgar aspect, where along with qualitative identity of the inner and 
outer worlds there is mere numerical differences, up to the view which 
regards the outer world as only the indefinite "Ding an sich," while to 
the ego belongs all that is qualitative in sense-perception. The material 
standpoint is a logical solution of the problem, but the numerous forms 
it has assumed arouses doubt of its truth. More especially it is to be 
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said that the pure ego and the " Ding an sich " are artificial concepts 
corresponding to nothing in experience. Ideation and matter are expres- 
sions derived from facts of experience ; but there is no faculty of feeling 
or perceiving which exists alongside of that which is felt or perceived. 
The formal standpoint presents the forms of subjective idealism and of 
materialism as its extremes. This standpoint is an arbitrary solution of 
the problem which puts out of sight the essential conditions ; the force 
of the opposition between the " in me " and the " outside of me " is 
here not operative. Psychologically, subjective idealism rests on an 
inverted concept of the development of self-consciousness ; logically, it 
errs in asserting that everything perceivable is only an idea of the ego, 
because it does not take into account the relations of the objects of per- 
ception or ideation to one another. The considerations urged against 
an exclusive " in me " hold good, mut. mutan., against the exclusive 
" outside of me " of materialism. More than any line of philosophic 
thought has materialism forgotten that the concepts of natural science 
and psychology are only imperfect theories of what experience is, and 
are not the experiences themselves, and that we attain to and grasp 
reality only in what has been or can be experienced. 



HISTORICAL. 



Plato's Mittheilungen uber fruhere und gleichzeitige Philosophen. 
E. Zeller. Ar. f. G. Ph., V, 2, pp. 165-184. 

Plato's writings are less important for our knowledge of the philosophy 
of his predecessors and contemporaries than those of Aristotle, partly 
because Plato attached less worth to facts as such than Aristotle, — he is 
less scholar than poet. Further, the form in which his thought is cast is not 
adapted for considerable treatment of historical views ; again, opinions 
are presented and discussed not in his own name, and he takes no part 
in the dialogue. When views of other philosophers are mentioned, it is 
sometimes without specification of the source ; sometimes with expressed 
reference to the work from which the statement has been derived ; and 
again, as if the view had no other authority than current tradition. 
Sokrates mentions the maxims of the Seven Wise Men {Protag., 343 A f.) 
and the discoveries of Thales and Anacharsis {Rep., X, 600 A) merely 
as something universally accepted. Z. quotes references in Theaitetos, 
Parmenides, Kratylos, Sophistes, Timaios, etc., to various doctrines of 
Plato's predecessors, which are recounted in the traditional form of his- 
torical narrative, and points out that these communications of Plato on 
the older philosophers are to be regarded as historical reports. Author 
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distinguishes between statements of this kind and those made by the 
characters themselves in the dialogue. The latter require special in- 
vestigation and confirmation before being regarded as true. Much of 
the following space is occupied with Plato's references to the Sophists. 
The myth, which Protagoras (Pro/., 320 C ff.) recounts, has been 
generally regarded as taken from a writing of this Sophist. Z. defends 
this generally accepted view against the objection of Gomperz by a 
number of arguments, and cites two new passages in favor of the old 
interpretation: Aristotle, part. an. IV, 10. 687 a 23, and AmA«£«s yOiKaC 
(c. s, p. 551 a, Mull.). References to doctrines of Aristippos, Antis- 
thenes, and the many others cited by Z., show, as he points out, in what 
intimate relationship Plato stood to the intellectual movement of his 
time, and what a lively interest he took, as one of the contending parties, 
in its scientific conflicts. 

Arts ton. A. Gercke. Ar. f. G. Ph., V, 2, pp. 198-216. 

The Peripatetic philosopher, Ariston of Keos, and the Stoic of the 
same name, of Chios, have been much confused. In earlier times, 
writers followed the catalogue of the works of the Stoic (Diog. Laert., 
VII, 163), where a note is added : " But Panaitios and Sosikrates claim 
that only the letters are to be ascribed to him, the remaining works to 
the Peripatetic Ariston." Lately, writers have made Ariston's relation- 
ship to Bion the basis of treatment, using, however, the wrong Ariston. 
One learns of the Stoic best from Seneca, Epist. 94, which contains a 
short account of his teaching. Seneca says expressly, that this doctrine 
he describes belongs to Ariston 'Stoicus.' From the Peripatetic Ariston 
we have fragments of at least two works, — one on Old Age, and another 
on Characters. The last named was used by Philodemos in Bk. X of 
his de vitiis. This kind of writing is peculiar to the early Peripatetic 
school, and points conclusively to the origin of this work. Also the 
ofiou'ofiara 'AptirTcovos is to be referred to the Peripatetic, although 
Wachsmuth, Zeller, Heinze, Hirzel, and others ascribe it to the Stoic ; 
the content of some of the fragments, however, preclude a Stoic origin 
(Stob., Flor., IV, 200 Mein. ; I, 263 ; III, 193). To the Stoic is to be 
referred the Protreptikos used by Seneca and Sextos ; and to the Peri- 
patetic, the writings, 7rtpl tS>v Bta rv^qv VTrtpi](j>avovvT<>)v, On Old Age, and 
at least partly, if not entirely, the bfioimpara. The imitations of Bion 
are to be referred, not to the Stoic, but to the Peripatetic. Strabo 
mentions the Peripatetic philosopher Ariston as imitator of Bion of 
Borysthenes, and as a native of Julis in Keos. Comparison of the work 
on Old Age and the opoiwfmTa with Bion, reveal that the former have 
much in common with the latter. The influence of Theophrastos is 
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apparent in the work On Pride, in which the Peripatetic love of historical 
examples comes to light. If the character of the writings of the Peri- 
patetic are so sharply distinct from those of the Stoic, one would expect 
that Panaitios would have been able to separate them. Not so. He 
ascribed to the Chian only the letter ; and yet, of his Protreptikos there 
are still fragments extant. These belong to Trporpf.vTi.Kwv ]i of the cata- 
logue ; further are probably to be ascribed to the Stoic : Trc.pl t<Z>v Ztfvwvos 
Boyixdriov and 7rpos K.\.cdv$->]v. 

Der Begriff dcr Dialektik in den Memorabilien. A. Doring. 
Ar. f. G. Ph., V, 2, pp. 185-197. 

D. believes the material of the Memorabilia has not been sufficiently 
utilized for determining the actual teaching of Sokrates. The chief 
passage for the Sokratic notion of Dialectic is IV, 5. n f. Dialectic 
is here the art of separating the possible courses of conduct into groups 
from a moral standpoint. In addition to this, D. brings forward as 
explanatory of the Sokratic notion of Dialectic Mem., IV, 2. 12 f. and 
I, 1. 16 f. In IV, 6. the essence of Dialectic is defined as the knowl- 
edge ofrt Iko.<ttov urj tS>v ovtwv. This is a step further than the fore- 
going chapter, in which Dialectic had for its object only moral conduct ; 
here it receives a universal employment, — Ikolo-tov tS>v ovrmv. Author 
finds that the Xenophontic Sokrates employs the notion of Dialectic 
in two senses: (1) it is directed chiefly to ethical conceptions, in 
which SiaXtyuv is used for the correct demarcation of opposed notions ; 
(2) in a wider sense it includes the most manifold forms of argumenta- 
tion. Mem., Ill, 9. 4 f. is cited as a passage of prime importance for 
the Sokratic philosophy. Author shows from this that the ethical 
cro<£ta of Sokrates has a double function : ( 1 ) knowledge of the right ; 
(2) knowledge of the right as efficient cause in directing conduct. In 
thus giving o-o<f>ia an application to conduct, the Sokratic notion of virtue 
as knowledge is cleared of some difficulty. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury. W. R. Sorley. The Welsh Re- 
view (London, Kegan Paul), No. 5, March, 1892. 

Professor S., after a discriminative account of the life and personal- 
ity of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, proceeds to a notice of the works 
and especially the philosophy of the same. It is on his philosophical 
works that Lord Herbert's true title to fame rests. He belonged to the 
speculative and not to the empirical philosophers. His point of view is 
closely allied to that of Descartes, by whom his work was much appre- 
ciated. Such merit as belongs to priority of time must be allowed to 
Herbert. Herbert did not start, as Descartes did, with the sole impreg- 
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nable certainty of self-consciousness. Rather he stumbled across it by 
the way, without recognizing its supreme importance. It is not the 
testimony of consciousness, so much as the witness of common consent, 
which he makes the criterion of truth. The Cartesian principle may 
gather within itself and explain the whole scope and development of 
experience. That of Herbert, on the contrary, is liable to have its con- 
tents diminished by every extension of our information. Had he more 
fully investigated the nature and conditions of what he calls the faculty 
of natural instinct, he might have reached a profounder doctrine and 
have, to some extent, anticipated Descartes. But he was carried away 
by the false idea which vitiated so much of the common-sense philoso- 
phy of the next two centuries, that a fact is explained if we only refer 
it to some supposed mental faculty, and give that faculty a name. 
Professor S. next shows how the cardinal points of English Deism are 
to be found in Herbert. Herbert is a precursor, then, of the abstract 
form of rationalism which was prevalent in the last century. But the 
method which he and the rationalists used — the method of attaining 
truth by the attenuation and sifting of common belief — however spe- 
cious an air it has about it, is not really open to us ; it has played out 
its game. There are no truths which can stand the test of universal 
consent. The truth is concrete and many-sided, the product of a long 
and continuous development, to which every race brings something and 
in which every age has a share. Herbert is the spiritual father of all 
those who accept things as true by reason of common consent and the 
belief of people in general. 

Die Erkenntnisslehre des Thomas Hobbes. Dr. M. Kappes. Z. 
f. Ph., XCIX, 2, pp. 209-233. 

Hobbes embodies in his philosophy standpoints that are quite opposed 
to each other. First, he sets up a method analogous to that of geom- 
etry, then he holds that all knowledge is derived from sense-percep- 
tions, and finally establishes motion as the principle underlying all phe- 
nomena. His method is, therefore, not inductive like Bacon's, but 
hypothetical-deductive. His attempt to establish science on a basis as 
firm as that of mathematics ends in nominalism ; logic becomes for him 
a doctrine of naming, thinking an art of reckoning with names. Had 
he drawn the conclusions of his sensualism, the entire corporeal world 
would have become an illusion. But his strict adherence to the mate- 
rialistic principle according to which all phenomena are forms of motion, 
prevents him from ending as a phenomenalist. The philosophy of Hobbes 
fails to appreciate the fact that our knowledge is the product of two 
factors, the subjective and the objective. As an admirer of mathemati- 
cal reasoning he aims at ultimate principles that are universal and neces- 
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sary. This leads him to nominalism. If you accept his principle that 
concepts are merely names, there can be no objection to his conclusions. 
But the concept is not only a general name, it is a general thought, 
which is ascribed to objects, and therefore has objective significance. 
It is a general idea that has objective reality. If concepts are mere 
names, it is inconsistent in Hobbes to base his philosophy on such notions 
as body, motion, and extension. Furthermore, his theory of sensation 
cannot explain how motion is suddenly transformed into sensation, nor 
even how the thought-process is derived from sensation. In spite of all 
contradictions, however, one thorough- going, normative principle prevails 
in his philosophy. It is that of motion. 

Hobbes cannot be designated as a follower of Bacon, though he 
agrees with him in his general tendency to base the knowledge of nature 
on experience. He is rather to be reckoned among the pupils of Des- 
cartes, who also constructs the universe with matter and motion. 
Hobbes goes further than Descartes in his endeavor to explain mechani- 
cally even psychical occurrences. We may say that Hobbes was the 
first to consider the question as to the possibility of scientific knowledge ; 
he is the originator of empirical epistemology. Locke's sensualism and 
Berkeley's phenomenalism are already implicitly contained in his doc- 
trine of sensation. To him also physiological psychology owes its origin. 

Deux nouvelles lettres ine'dites de Descartes a Mersenne. Paul 
Tannery. Ar. f. G. Ph., V, 2, pp. 217-222. 

These are two of the hitherto unedited letters of Descartes, of which 
an account was given in the Archiv. (IV, 3, pp. 442-449 ; 4, 529-556). 
Subsequent research has convinced T. that, besides the two now pub- 
lished, there are yet missing only eleven. He gives, so far as they are 
known, the subject and dates of these letters, and their numbers in 
the classifications of Arbogast and Lahire. The two letters published 
are in the library of Victor Cousin at Sorbonne. The first contains some 
uncomplimentary remarks upon L'Arisiarchus Samius of Roberval ; 
complaints that a professor of Utrecht, in a work entitled Fundamenta 
Physics, has simply copied his results along with many mistakes of his 
own ; inquiries concerning a new kind of glasses which a Paris optician 
has made ; and replies to Mersenne's inquiries regarding oscillating 
bodies. The second is very short, but mentions that he has been for 
two months regularly observing the variations of the barometer and 
speculating regarding its explanation. 



